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veyed, opinion about the preparation of the food varied widely. Consequently,
while every soldier griped, this variation probably reflected some real basis for
complaint.

Early in the war, attitudes toward the clothing of the enlisted man were
investigated. The majority (60 per cent) of those contacted1S felt that they
needed more clothing, and many (39 per cent) said that the clothing issued
did not fit well. The shortage was greater in khaki shirts and trousers. Fitting
was more often necessary for trousers and shirts. If there was any alteration
it was usually done at the expense of the individual. The study was partially
responsible for special effort by the Quartermaster Corps to improve this situa-
tion. While there was no subsequent opinion survey, there was general agree-
ment that the fitting of clothes was greatly improved. Postwar criticism has
resulted in further improvement.

Medical and dental care in general received the soldier's approval. In a
survey made in October, 1942, 80 per cent of enlisted men felt that good
medical attention had been provided by the Army; 68 per cent felt that good
dental care had been provided. Their complaints centered chiefly around the
doctor's lack of personal interest in the patient and the red tape of delay in
treatment and disposition.19

Hospitalized enlisted men overseas had some special attitudes, stemming
from their desire to get home, which influenced their opinion of the Medical
Department. In a survey made in overseas hospitals of a group of soldiers
composed equally of combat casualties, surgical patients not hospitalized for
combat wounds, and nonsurgical or medical cases, 95 per cent of them felt
that the doctor in charge of their case was competent; 75 per cent felt that
most of the doctors were really good doctors. Despite this fact, 56 per cent
felt that they should be sent home, and 53 per cent believed that they would
get better treatment in an Army hospital in the United States.20

Confidence in equipment, i.e., rifles, guns, planes, depended first on the
relation of the soldier to his leader, second, on his own experience with that
equipment, and third, upon comparison with enemy equipment. It was shown
without doubt that among those men whose respect for their leaders was
highest, the highest confidence in their equipment was found; the converse
was equally true.21 No surveys are available as to the effect of experience, per-
haps because of the generally accepted fact that as a man became acquainted
with and used his weapons his confidence in them increased.

The American soldier respected both the fighting ability and tie equip-
ment of the German soldiers. Their 88-millimeter gun was regarded as the
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